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Lexington School Staff Changes 


pare Lexing'on School, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
and the entire profession is facing a seri- 
ous loss with the retirement of Mary C. 


New and Josephine Bennett. Both will re- 
tire at the close of this school year. 


Mary C. New 

For years Miss Mary C. New has been 
a recognized authority on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, the use of hearing aids. 
and nursery and preschool education of 
the deaf. She has been a member of the 
staff of the Lexington School since 1938, 
serving first as Supervising Teacher and 
since 1944 as Assistant Principal. 

Miss New entered the profession in 1918 
after receiving her training at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf under the 
direction of Miss Enfield Joiner. After 
teaching at the Florida and Alabama 
Schools, she came to Washington in 1921 
to become Assistant Editor of the Volta 
Review—a position which she held for two 
years. Prior to her appointment to the 
Lexington School staff Miss New also 
taught at the Rhode Island School (1923- 
28) and the Rochester School (1937-38). 
During the years 1928-37 she was a private 
tutor for a young deaf man in New York. 

In addition to her regular teaching work 
Miss New gave summer courses to teachers 
of the deaf for many years, both in the 
U.S. and Canada. Her summer school 
teaching experience includes courses at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Johns Hopkins 
University, Columbia University Teachers 
College, John Tracy Clinic, University of 
British Columbia and Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. For a number 
of years she has been a member of the 
Auxiliary Board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, educational 
consultant of the John Tracy Clinic, and a 
faculty member of Columbia University 
Teachers College and Hunter College. 

Although it is a coincidence, it is not 
particularly unusual that the announce- 
ment of Miss New’s retirement should ap- 
pear in the same issue which carries a lead 
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article writien by her. She has contributed 
innumerable articles to the Volta Reviey 
and other publications, and has_parti¢. 
pated in many summer meetings of th 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for th 
Deaf and Convention of the American |p 
structors of the Deaf. 


Josephine Bennett 


Miss Josephine Bennett, who is retiring 
after 50 years of service as a teacher @ 
the deaf, entered the profession in 190 
and received her training at the Missour 
School for the Deaf. She taught at th 
Iowa School for two years, at the Mis 
souri School for four years, and in 19]] 
joined the staff of the Lexington School 

Miss Bennett is probably one of the beg 
authorities in the United States on reading 
for deaf children. She has demonstrated 
reading at three summer meetings of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, and at two meetings of the Con. 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. She has been an instructor at Co 
lumbia University Teachers College, City 
College and Hunter College, and has con 
tributed many articles for publication. 


Other Staff Changes 


Miss Eleanor C, Vorce, Supervising 
Teacher, will succeed Miss New as Assis 
tant Principal of the Lexington School Ae 
ademic Department. She will have charge 
of all teaching of speech, auditory train 
ing and nursery and preschool education. 
Before coming to the school in 1946, Miss 
Vorce taught at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, and at the Alexander Gre 
ham Bell School at Cleveland, Ohio. She 
received her M.A. degree from Columbia 
University Teachers College, and took her 
special training in work with the deaf a 
the Michigan Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

Miss Beatrice Ostern, a teacher at Lex 
ington School since 1947, will succeed Miss 
Vorce as Supervising Teacher. Miss Oster 
is a graduate of Brooklyn College and Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College, and 
received her teacher training at Lexing 
ton School and Columbia University. 
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The Deaf Child’s Speech Vocabulary 


By Mary C. New 


NE of the repeated admonitions of 
0 the late Dr. Harris Taylor to teachers 
was, “Remember—‘verbs of asking, teach- 
ing and concealing govern two accusatives; 
the one of the person, the other of the 
thing.” A second quotation that comes 
to us from still another great teacher, 
William Ernest Hocking, is “Two things 
go to make a good teacher: a knowledge 
of his subject and a knowledge of the 
dificulties his pupil is going to have with 
that subject.” Both of these educators point 
up clearly that good teaching is always as 
concerned with the whom as it is with the 
what! The what under discussion in this 
paper is a speech vocabulary which would 
not in itself present a difficult task were it 
not for the whom concerned—the severely 
deaf child. 

Because of the peculiar handicap of deaf- 
ness, the child whose hearing loss is so 
great as to preclude the normal growth of 
speech and language has none of the skills 
involved in speech! What are the skills 
involved in speech? They are. (1) good 
use of the voice; (2) accurate enunciation 
of the sounds of speech; (3) correct pro- 
nunciation of the words of our language; 
and (4) an acceptable rhythmic pattern in 
the flow of syllables that go to make up 
phrases and sentences. These four skills 
in themselves present a formidable array 
of ‘things’ to be taught any child with de- 
fective speech—much less defective hear- 
ing—but above and beyond all these basic 
essentials the teacher of the deaf is faced 
with the still greater task of developing an 
understanding of communication through 
the comprehension and use of oral language. 
This latter task might well be termed the 
sine qua non of speech teaching to the deaf, 
for only insofar as a child is able to say 

Miss New, assistant principal of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City, is well known 
0 teachers of the deaf. She has long been active in 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
and for several years was a member of the Auxiliary 


Board. 
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what he wants to say can speech be vital 
to him, and only insofar as his speech 
vocabulary meets the needs of everyday 
living will speech become an automatic 
means of communication. 

The problem of establishing communica- 
tion skills is, of course, the problem in the 
teaching of deaf children, for if they could 
understand and speak as hearing children 
do there would be no special educational 
problems not common to all children! The 
very nature of deafness occludes the per- 
ception of sounds and their meanings, the 
normal basis for speech and language 
growth. The challenge that every school 
for the deaf must face is: how best to 
establish the communication skills. 


Natural Language 


Over the years the Lexington School for 
the Deaf has been committed to the idea 
of ‘natural language’ and to the principle 
that all expression must be preceded by 
impression. Consequently during the first 
years of school life—in the Nursery and 
Preschool Departments—more and more 
emphasis has come to be laid upon the 
impression stage. Activities that occur over 
and over again in the everyday life of a 
child, and are consequently important to 
him, are talked about at the time and in 
the place they happen so that “vocabulary” 
from the first is tied up with meaning— 
personal meaning. The actual vocabulary 
used is very simple, just as the language 
one uses with a hearing child is simple. 
These are some of the sentences that might 
occur daily: “Wave bye-bye to Mommy 
(or Daddy).” “Take off your coat.” “Let’s 
hang it up.” As the morning progresses:. 
“Do you.want to play with the blocks, the 
doll, the bike?” etc. As lunch time nears: 
“Wash your hands.” “Time for lunch.” 
“Eat your .. “Drink your....” After 
lunch: “Time for a nap.” “Close your 
eves.” When the day is over: “Here comes 
Mommy.” These are but a few of the 
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sentences used in a day but they serve to 
illustrate the point that the time, the place 
and the circumstances offer clues to the 
deaf child’s understanding of the thought 
behind that the 
vocabulary) will and should evolve around 
the happenings of the day. Since a deaf 
child’s ability to acquire language (both 
that which he uses and that which he 
understands) throughout all his years will 
depend to a great extent upon his ability 
to read the lips, we cannot stress too 
strongly our belief that early lipreading 
experience with meaningful connected 
language is of greatest importance. If the 
deaf child is ever to become expert in the 
art of lipreading, he must be given the 
opportunity of using his mental equipment 
to grasp ideas, as well as his eyes to grasp 
single words! Many of the children started 
in the past few years seem to have much 
wider understanding lipreading vocabu- 
laries than did the children of years ago. 
This is probably due in part to the parents 
of today who, because they are now able 
to get earlier help in meeting their prob- 
lem, are talking naturally to their children; 
and also due in part to the realization that 
—given a chance—a deaf child can under- 
stand a much wider vocabulary than was 
once deemed possible. Just as normally 
hearing people understand a larger vocab- 
ulary than they customarily use, the deaf 
child too is capable of understanding 
language which he himself cannot express. 
This ‘understanding’ vocabulary, however, 
is of tremendous importance to him. Not 
only: does it give the child something to 
think with and about, but it forms a basic 
understanding—vocabulary from which the 
speech vocabulary will later be drawn. 


In addition to the building up of a wide 
lipreading vocabulary, stress is also laid 
on early acoustic training, for with all the 
improved ways of testing hearing there is 
as yet no foolproof test for young deaf 
children. It is the belief of the Lexington 
School that use must be made of whatever 
hearing a child possesses even though the 
exact amount is an unknown quantity. 
Where it is evident that the degree of 
hearing is slight, the use of touch is also 
included. In this way the deaf child is 
exposed to language through all the senses 
he possesses; sight—whatever hearing is 


words. and words (or 
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present—and touch. It is fortunate indeed 
that the human race has great imitatiye 
powers, the deaf no less so than the heap. 
ing. for it is upon the deaf child’s ability 
to imitate what he sees, hears and feels 
that further speech progress is made. 


Good Speech 


By the time the deaf child has passed 
through the nursery and preschool years 
all else being equal, it may be reasonably 
expected that he can imitate all of the 


vowels and most of the consonants jp 
simple meaningful words and _ phrases, 


Some of the words in this meaningful 
vocabulary will be said very well. The 
chances are, however, that the child wil 
also be attempting to say a great many 
things that will not be considered good 
speech if weighed on the scales of accept. 
able articulation of sounds, but which will 
be good speech if considered in the terms 
of ability to use a meaningful vocabulary 
to express his own thoughts and ideas in 
language—a habit we are most desirous of 
inculcating! This preschool vocabulary 
contains not only the usual drilled-upon 
words a child needs, that have to do 
with the people he knows, the clothes he 
wears, the food he eats, the places he goes, 
etc., but the beginning of simple connected 
language. For instance, every morning 
in the Lexington School the first period is 
devoted to “News” to give each child the 
language for an experience he wishes to 
relate. Over and over during the day the 
child is helped to express his curiosity, 
his feelings and his desires in simple 
speech. For example: “What's _ that? 
Who ...? What happened? Let me see. § 
Let me feel. I want to play with .... 
Stop that! It’s time for . . . I’m going 
home. I have one at home. . . . hit me, 
. . . pushed me. I know. I don’t know, 
Hurry up! She’s slow. We're going to.... 
I’m first. That’s mine. I didn’t do it. It’s 
broken.” All such expressions are being 
used not in the speech period, but over 
and over during the day. Again, activities 
are planned by the teacher to bring out 
the ordinary expressions in a given situ 
tion. For example: One of the teachers 
in preschool gave a birthday party for 4 
doll. As preparation for the party, the 
doll’s clothes were discussed—which dress 
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the doll should wear—whether or not it 
needed to be washed. This conversation 
led to such speech replies as, “This one” 
and “It’s dirty.”” The teacher asked, “What 
shall we do with the dirty dress?” and got 
the answer—“Wash”. That being a class 
decision, the dress was washed! One of the 
children then held up the garment and 
said “Wet.” The teacher agreed that it was 
wet, and asked “What shall we do with 
it?” One child ran to the radiator and 
patted it; another went for the iron. It 
was clear that they knew ways of drying 
the dress, but they did not have the vocab- 
ulary to express their sensible ideas. The 
teacher stopped right then and there and 
gave the needed vocabulary for the children 
to imitate in speech. 


Skills Must Be Applied 


The building up of a deaf child’s speech 
vocabulary demands a development of skills 
but those skills should be immediately 
applied to words, phrases or sentences that 
help the child to state a fact or express an 
idea. How many of us who have been ex- 
posed to French in our high school years 
have discovered that our ability to exclaim, 
“The book is on the table,” was of no avail 
whatsoever when years later we landed in 
Paris and wished to order certain food, 
sought directions to a certain place, or 
strove to buy some medicine for an aching 
head! In struggling with French, we at 
least had our own language to fall back 
on and an English-French dictionary which 
we could use to find the word we wanted 
to express our meaning. The deaf child 
entering the grades has no vocabulary to 
fall back on except that which he has 
gotten during preschool years. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that the vocabulary 
presented in these. first five years contain 
words that will help him to express some- 
thing he wants to say as well as those 
words the teacher wants him to say. 


Teaching Primary Classes 


At the age of six or thereabouts, a pupil 
in the Lexington School moves into the 
Primary Department. During the years 
spent in the 1A, 1B, 2A and 2B classes the 
child learns to associate with their phonetic 
symbols those sounds which he has pre- 
viously imitated in words. This is the 
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method of development: Starting in the 
first grade the pupil’s attention is con- 
sciously drawn to a given consonant or 
vowel sound. Every possible association 
is made to make the sound as clear as 
possible to the pupil, viz., (1) how the 
sound looks on the teacher’s lips; (2) 
how it looks in the mirror when the pupil 
says it; (3) how it sounds to the pupil 
through the naked ear and through elec- 
trical amplification; (4) how it feels 
(breath — voiced — nasal); (5) how it 
appears in its written form. After each 
pupil has participated in the five steps just 
enumerated, the teacher immediately makes 
the further association between the partic- 
ular sound being drilled upon and its use 
in words already in the child’s understand- 
ing vocabulary. The number of words and 
sentences that a given sound will bring 
forth will depend upon the individual 
pupils and their meaningful speech vocab- 
ularies. One lively class of good lipreaders, 
aged six plus, suggested the following 
words for the sound of ‘K.’ The ‘K’ was 
written as it appears in this paper and the 
children—when they thought of a word— 
were asked, “did you hear ‘K’ at the be- 
ginning, the middle, or the end of the 
word?” 


Words Suggested by Primary Pupils 


| ae sees ve 
comb cookie book 
car cookies Dick 
key pocket fork 
cake basket park 
cat monkey look 
kitten pumpkin black 
come cracker milk 
came turkey took 
candy because bark 
can jacket work 
can't ice cream sick 
calf think 
cry Ike 
cried duck 
carnation clock 
cafeteria walk 
school 


In addition to the single words illustra- 
tive of a given speech element, the teacher 
drew forth from the children sentences in 
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which the ‘K’ was heard. Here are some 


of them: 
No, thank you. Come on,.... 
Thank you. You're welcome. 
It’s broken. 
I'm cold. 
I can.. oan 
I want a cookie, please. 
May I have a cookie? 
Daddy has a car. 
Mother came to school. 


Presentation of Vowels 


The vowels are presented in the same 
manner, i.e., first in initiative speech in 
the nursery and preschool years. Then in 
the first grade the isolation of the vowel 
is started and association made with the 
corresponding phonetic symbol (The Lex- 
ington School uses the diacritical marks of 
the Thorndike Dictionary). The five steps 
ef teaching are the same as for the con- 
sonant sounds; viz., how the vowel looks 
on teacher’s lips; how it looks on pupil’s 
lips; how it sounds; how it feels; how it 
appears when written as a phonetic symbol. 
Upon the completion of these five steps. 
the teacher immediately draws from the 
children words containing the desired 
vowel sound. The following are some that 
were offered by the children after a lesson 
on long double O. 


Words Using Long Double O 


movies room June 
ZOO Susan rooster 
blue shoes Ruth tooth 
pool balloon who 
moon Judy do 
soup flew drew 
prunes two fruit 
school super market truth 


Suggested Sentences 


Sentences that grew out of the same 
lesson included: 

Please move a little. 

Who did that? 

What did you do? 

Mother took me t« the Zoo. 

Who gave you that? 

Mother bought some fruit at the super 

market. 








Ruth has new blue shoes. 
Daddy pulled my tooth out. 
.s mother flew to Florida. 






Each sound of speech is presented jy 
this way, that is, as each element of speech 
is brought up for isolation, the sound j 
drilled upon first in familiar words anj 
then in the new vocabulary that 5 
continually arising out of the myriad ¢ 


experiences surrounding the child. 





















Suggestions Are Not Model Lessons 





The words and sentences that are give 
here are in no way meant to set a “modef 
lesson. They show what one class could 
do with the words that those particulg 
pupils brought with them to the first grade 
While the actual words would vary in 
quantity and quality depending upon th 
pupils in a class, their ability and they 
experiences, the purpose of the speech 
lesson in the primary grades (and in any 
grade) remains the same, viz., to learn the 
skills of speech and to drill them over anf 
over again in the usage of language @ 
the everyday life of a child. Speech wor 
from this point forward is the acquisition 
of more and more vocabulary through th 
use of the dictionary—a deaf person’s only 
self-help in pronunciation—and the ever 
lasting hammering on the important prin 
ciples of speech—good voice, enunciation, 
pronunciation and phrasing. These impor 
tant aspects of the total speech picture ar 
not taught in one lesson, or even in om 
term, but by constant application as long 
as the pupil remains in school. I 

















Basic Principles 


Even as one school varies from another, 
so classes within one school vary one from 
another. There do seem to be, howevet, 
some basic principles which _ neither 
geography nor personalities can change! 
(1) The deaf child must be taught the 
skills of speech; (2) The speech vocab 
lary of a deaf child anywhere along th 
academic line should be tied up directly 
with language that is useful and meaning 
ful. A speech vocabulary is valuable onl 
to the extent that it is used for communict 
tion in the everyday living of school anl 
home. 
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A Limited or Limitless Vocabulary 


Through Speechreading 


JOSEPHINE CARR 


HAT is our speechreading goal for 

the deaf child—a limited or a limit- 
less vocabulary? On the surface, this 
question seems ridiculous, for each of us 
concerned with the education of the deaf 
child wili hasten to state that the goal 
should be a limitless vocabulary. We agree 
that the deaf child should have a vocab- 
ulary that meets his needs and interests 
and is limited only by fis interests and 
his needs. 

In reality, however, our everyday teach- 
ing frequently reveals the fact that we con- 
sider a limitless speechreading vocabulary 
for the deaf child an ideal, not a goal. In 
place of an unlimited approach, we too 
often substitute a more “practical, real- 
istic” viewpoint and concern ourselves pri- 
marily with the vocabulary outlined for 
specific grade levels. We impose upon the 
child limitations set by our needs and in- 
terests, not necessarily his needs and in- 
terests. 

For the deaf child a limited or a limit- 
less speechreading vocabulary is possible, 
depending to a great extent upon the ap- 
proach used by the adults working with 
him. His understanding and his use of an 
extensive vocabulary are dependent upon 
the manner in which we adults use the 
communication tools at our disposal. 
Speechreading is a communication skill 
which enjoys probably the closest relation- 
ship to the development of vocabulary and 
language by the deaf child. How this 
speechreading tool is used by adults, in both 
extent and approach, determines largely 
whether the vocabulary of the hearing-im- 
paired child will be limited or limitless. 
The child who is deaf, like his hearing 
brother, is an imitator. He first comes to 
understand the vocabulary used daily by 
those around him, and soon he attempts 








Miss Carr is principal of the Lower Division, Iowa 
School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 
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to use these words he hes szen on the lips 
of others. In this respect, the deaf child is 
like an unused film; he must be properly 
“exposed” to vocabulary through speech- 
reading if he is to “develop” his own 
vocabulary for communication. How great 
a vocabulary he develops depends largely 
upon the extent to which he has been been 
exposed to the vocabulary used by those 
who work and live with him. 


“General” and “Specific” 
Speechreading 

“General” speechreading and “specific” 
speechreading are terms long familiar to 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing 
child. The philosophy behind the use of 
general speechreadins to develop the young 
deaf child’s understanding and use of 
vocabulary is well established. It is a gen- 
erally -accepted fact that those working 
with him should talk to him naturally at 
all times and encourage him to speechread, 
to gain clues from the situation itself. Such 
general speechreading, where the meaning 
is derived from context, leads to specific 
speechreading, which is an outgrowth of 
the general approach. The deaf child, then, 
understands or speechreads many words 
through general speechreading because he 
understands the situation which is being 
discussed. Out of these general or casual 
conversations and discussions, the deaf or 
hard of hearing child learns to recognize 
specific words—learns to recognize them 
because they have been used over and over 
again in manv situations which are fam- 
ilar to him. By and large, he will develop 
a much greater speechreading vocabulary 
through the general approach than through 
the specific approach. This does not mean, 
however, that the deaf child has no need 
for specific speechreading. There are many 
occasions when he must depend upon his 
speechreading of specific vocabulary to 
understand what is being said. But, to 
develop his vocabulary to the greatest ex- 
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tent, he must not be “over-exposed” to 
specific speechreading activities. Such ac- 
tivities should be an outgrowth of the more 
frequently used general speechreading ap- 
proach, 

If the deaf child is to use speechreading 
to enlarge his vocabulary, he must first 
have the desire to speechread to learn. 
This desire, this “wanting-to-see”’ attitude, 
can best be fostered through the use of 
activities that are both pleasant and re- 
warding. The well-meaning adult who 
makes work out of speechreading defeats 
his-own efforts. It is essential that the 
child associate speechreading with experi- 
ences that aré pleasant and rewarding if 
he is to want to use speechreading as a 
communicative tool. It is indeed a wise 
teacher, or parent, who utilizes this ap- 
proach to increase the child’s vocabulary 
through speechreading. 


Activities Must Be Meaningful 


If speechreading activities (no matter 
how much fun they may be to the child 
and the adult) are to provide an increased 
understanding and use of vocabulary, they 
must be meaningful to the child. If our 
goal for each child is to be a limitless 
vocabulary, we must provide a program 
in which he not only wants to speechread 
to learn, but in which he has ample oppor- 
tunity to use the vocabulary he has come 
to understand through speechreading. li 
is most important that speechreading activ- 
ities be functional and that they be related 
to the needs and interests of the child if 
they are to have any carry-over value into 
his daily experiences. 

The teacher who plans her speechread- 
ing program around experiences which 
lead to automatic, unthinking responses 
from the child fails to provide training 
that can be carried over into daily situa- 
tions demanding speechreading and orig- 
inal thought. A deaf child can easily be- 
come a “trained performer” in certain 
speechreading situations in the classroom. 
and at the same time be at a total loss 
when confronted with speechreading situa- 
tions that are a part of his daily life. It 
is to meet his daily communicative needs 
that a deaf child requires a large speech- 
reading vocabulary, not a vocabulary lim- 
ited to certain classroom activities. It be- 
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hooves all of us working with the child 
who is deaf to utilize speechreading in 
such a way that there is a definite carry. 
over from our experiences with him to the 
many situations he meets every day. Only 
then can we expect him to speechread all 
day long; only then can we expect his 
speechreading to increase his vocabulary, 


Avoid Using Limited Vocabulary 


Perhaps one of the greatest factors lim. 
iting the speechreading vocabulary of the 
deaf child is the limited vocabulary used 
by those working with him. At times we 
are so concerned with the many language 
forms that he does not know or use that 
we hesitate to use them ourselves, for fear 
of confusing him. We forget that the hear- 
ing child, whether he be two or twelve 
years old, learns new words and new lan- 
guage forms through hearing this new 
vocabulary over and over again in his 
daily life. We forget. also, that in this 
respect the deaf child is like his Hearing 
brother. He, whether he be two or twelve 
years old, will learn new words and new 
language forms through his seeing this 
new vocabulary over and over again in 
his daily life. 

Much of the hearing child’s new vocabu- 
lary has meaning first only as an expres- 
sion. He uses his new vocabulary in lim- 
ited expressions until he has gained a 
greater understanding of its meaning 
through experience. But all the while he 
is growing in his use of new vocabulary, 
those of us around him continue to use 
familiar and new language forms. We 
do not limit his acquisition of new vocabu- 
lary by limiting our use of words when 
we talk to him, This condition does not 
always exist for the deaf child. Too often 
we fail to use vocabulary that is natural, 
because it has not as yet been presented in 
language lessons. We forget that the deaf 
child can (and will) pick up new vocabu- 
lary from seeing us use it. It is true that 
at first he may use this new vocabulary 
simply as an expression, with an under- 
standing of its precise meaning coming 
later through use. Such is true, also, of 
the hearing child. The important thing is 
that we must not limit the deaf child in 
the vocabulary we present to him for 
speechreading. The limitations placed 
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upon the vocabulary we use with him are 
in turn limitations to the vocabulary he 
gains through speechreading. 

It has long been a practice for teachers 
of the deaf to simplify language when 
talking to our students. In our conversa- 
tional periods, in our discussion work or 
in our storytelling we have tended to avoid 
the use of vocabulary or language forms 
that were not included in the course of 
study for the grade level we were teach- 
ing. We have overlooked the basic fact 
that the deaf child cannot be expected to 
understand or use new vocabulary until 
that vocabulary has been presented to him. 
Through seeing new words on our lips, 
again and again when it is natural to use 
such vocabulary, the deaf child gains an 
understanding of the meaning of these new 
terms so that he in turn often uses them 
naturally long before any specific language 
drill is provided by the teacher. 


It does not follow that we are privileged 
to “throw the book” at the deaf child, so 
far as our use of new vocabulary and new 
language forms is concerned. We would 
not think of confusing a hearing child by 
using too many new words at once. Never- 
theless we must guard against the over- 
simplification of our language when talk- 
ing to the deaf child. We must, for exam- 
ple, use the present progressive tense_ or 
the past progressive tense of verbs when it 
is natural to do so; we must use the pres- 
ent perfect tense, instead of the past tense, 
of verbs if we are to expect the deaf child 
to use this language form naturally. Long 
before any specific work is done on ad- 
verbial clauses, we teachers can expose our 
pupils to “because”, or “where” or “when” 
clauses by using them over and over again 
in conversation. Such use of all natural 
language forms provides excellent speech- 


reading practice for the child—speechread- ° 


ing practice in meaningful situations which 
develops his understanding of new vocabu- 
lary, this understanding through speech- 
reading leading to his understanding of 
the written form and his use of it in speech 
and writing. 

Speechreading for the deaf child is not 
something which can be easily set apart 
and analyzed. It is a tool, a skill, a means 
of communication which is a part of each 
of his waking hours. It cannot be confined 
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to a few activities during the day, because it 
enters into every conversation and discus- 
sion the deaf child encounters in this hear- 
ing world, Wherever and whenever there 
is speech, there is speechreading for the 
child who is deaf. In school, on the play- 
ground, and at home he is called upon to 
use his eyes to supplement what his ears 
can bring to him. Because speechreading 
takes place all day long, it is difficult to 
limit the discussion to specific activities 
which can be utilized to increase the 
child’s vocabulary. All activities through- 
out the day can be (and should be) util- 
ized to increase the speechreading vocabu- 


lary of the child. 


Casual Approach Is Not Enough 


Assuming, then, that every event during 
the day is utilized to enlarge the child’s 
vocabulary through speechreading, there 
still remains the need for more than this 
casual approach to speechreading. These 
daily events can be incorporated into the 
teaching program in such a way that new 
speechreading vocabulary is a definite out- 
growth of them. Generally speaking, then, 
speechreading activities that are meaning- 
ful and functional are those based upon 
the experiences of the child. Some activi- 
ties are built around the past experiences 
of the child, and others are centered 
around the things he is now doing. These 
activities are alive with interest for the 
child because they are related to his needs. 
He is anxious to increase his vocabulary, 
for by so doing he is better able to com- 
municate in similar real-life situations, An- 
other speechreading activity often used is 
one developed around a situation which 
the child will experience in the future. 
Here, again, he is eager to learn new 
words, new phrases, new language forms 
because this new vocabulary will help him 
meet the future situation more adequately. 
Still another speechreading activity is one 
based on imaginary experiences as they 
are related to subjects being studied by the 
child in school. Less frequently, speech- 
reading activities may stem from an ex- 
perience had by adults, but such experi- 
ences should be ones of interest to the 
child and which can be adapted to his 
needs. In every instance, these speechread- 
ing activities should have a dual purpose. 
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Their aim should be to increase the child’s 
vocabulary and general knowledge and 
also to train him to think for himself. 
Unless he is able to think independently, 
he will not easily carry over what he has 
learned in a speechreading activity to real- 
life situations. 

Speechreading activities based on the 
experiences of the child take into consid- 
eration his maturation. Because of this, an 
experience common to children of several 
age levels must of necessity be adapted 
differently for speechreading when used 
with children of different ages. What in- 
terests a five-year-old child is seldom as 
interesting to one who is fifteen. 


Suggested Speechreading Activities 


Keeping in mind these basic concepts 
regarding speechreading and speechread- 
ing experiences, the following suggestions 
are made for possible speechreading ac- 
tivities, They are purposely general in na- 
ture, in order that they might apply to 
children of varying ages and levels of ma- 
turity. Whenever possible, the speechread- 
ing is correlated with some activity or 
action on the part of the child. Speech- 
reading, thus, is a part of the total com- 
munication process for the child. He ex- 
presses as well as receives ideas. These 
speechreading activities for the child may 
be in the form of, or correlated with. 
games, contests, storytelling, picture dis- 
cussion, riddles, directions, requests, ques- 
tions, play-acting or dramatization, crea- 
tive art, general conversation or discus- 
sion. Vocabulary presented to the child 
through one form of speechreading activ- 
ity may be reviewed and expanded through 
other forms of activity. Certainly it is 
understood that speechreading activities 
must be varied if they are to be of interest 
to the child! Repetition without variety 
leads to a limited rather than a limitless 
vocabulary. 


“News” Periods 


With children of all ages perhaps the 
most frequently used speechreading situa- 
tion occurs during daily conversation and 
discussion periods. These are “news” peri- 
ods in which the experiences of the child 
(or persons of interest to the child) pro- 
vide “material for the introduction of new 
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vocabulary. Out of such discussions often 
come projects, trips or contests which in 
turn are used as speechreading material. 

Toys, dolls and miniature life-situations 
provide a wealth of material for speech. 
reading experience, A nurse’s kit, a doc. 
tor’s kit, a firemen’s set, or many other 
similar sets can be used also in connec. 
tion with speechreading games, with story- 
telling, with the carrying out of directions, 
A doll house and furniture, a toy store, a 
model farm, a miniature park or a small 
circus can be used in various ways to in- 
crease the child’s vocabulary through 
speechreading. 

For example, a number of speechread- 
ing activities may be developed around a 
circus which will be seen soon. The event 
may be introduced first as a news item in 
connection with a conversational period, 
and notation of it made in the news jour- 
nal and on the calendar. The past experi- 
ences and interests of each child are dis- 
cussed and used as the bases for the type 
of activities the teacher will present. Some 
materials the teacher will find helpful are 
picture books illustrating circus activities, 
pictures from magazines, a small card- 
board circus set with toy circus animals, 
figures, etc. Materials which may be con- 
structed by children (according to their 
age level) include a model circus (of con- 
struction paper or of more durable ma- 
terials), pictures drawn or painted, clay 
or papier-maché models or figures of circus 
performers. 

Using materials at hand, the teacher dis- 
cusses and illustrates the activities that will 
be enjoyed at the circus. She ties these 
events in with the daily experiences of each 
child. She may tell stories involving circus 
vocabulary. The circus toys and objects 
may be used by the child in play activities, 
which are the outgrowth of speechreading 
directions or requests, After the circus has 
been seen, the following activities may also 
be used by the teacher: discussion of the 
circus experience (which may be written 
up as an experience story); re-enactment 
of various circus activities with toy objects 
following discussion and directions; de- 
scriptions of animals and performers fol- 
lowed by questions such as “Who am I?” 
or “Who drove the funny old car?”; 
storytelling (illustrated with pictures or 
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objects) followed by questions; illustra- 
tion by the child of scenes from the circus 
from’ suggestions given by the teacher; 
games suc h as “pretend” games in which 
the child pretends to be a circus performer 
suggested or described by the teacher or 
some other child; or a lotto-type game in 
which small illustrations of circus per- 
formers are used instead of the usual 
pictures. In these activities the teacher uses 
the circus vocabulary over and over again 
in language that is natural and meaning- 
ful. She correlates this speechreading with 
her speech, auditory training (using circus 
records, etc.) and reading work, so that 
speechreading takes place all day long for 
the child. 

Projects and craft work provide inter- 
esting material for speechreading situa- 
tions which lead to increased vocabulary. 
Transportation, clothing, foods, shelter, 
animals, sports, hobbies—any one of these 
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and many more areas can be used for 
speechreading activities which are closely 
corfelated with the projects, craft or hand- 
work of the child. In addition to activities 
based on the experiences of the child, 
speechreading situations related to social 
studies, arithmetic, science, etc., can be 
presented in a meaningful and functional 
manner to the child. 

Speechreading, then, to be functional, 
to increase the child’s vocabulary, must be 
utilized in activities that are meaningful 
to the child and which are related to his 
needs and interests. It must be based upon 
the use of all natural language forms by 
those around the child, and it must be 
used during his entire day—not limited to 
a small portion of his day. Speechreading, 
then, can lead to a limitless vocabulary— 
depending primarily upon the approach 
and philosophy of the adults who work 
with deaf children. 


Story 


The following story recently appeared in the Guild Messenger, published by the 


California Guild for Deaf. and Hard of Hearing Children. 


It was submitted, exactly as 


written, by a teacher who had shown her Al2 ‘English class a picture of a tearful little 


girl clutching a kitten. 
pupils—a young deaf girl. 
that it may be helpful to some parents: 


The tears evidently recalled a childhood sorrow to one of the 
Her uncorrected story is reprinted here with the thought 


“I’m thinking of a little girl crying in the picture and it seems that many children 
have trouble problems. Let me tell you what happened to me, while I was a small girl 


in—. 


“About 1940, I was sitting in the porch and watched the kids playing on the side- 
walk. My feeling was hurt and began to cry because they don’t know what to do with 


me. I know what is my trouble. 
with them. 


Deafness! 


It’s a difficult to talk with them or play 


“That night Mom made a conversation with me. She had a hard time to understand me. 


Sometimes she knew what I mean. 
doctor tomorrow. 


So she said to me that she'll take me to a special 


“Next day she took me to a special doctor. He said to her that she must understand 
is my reason and also, she must explain to the kids who played on the sidewalk about 


me. 


“The following day, 


Mom explain them about me. 


My feeling was not hurt any 


more, | just follow them to play. How wonderful the kids knew I was a deaf girl. They 


talk real slowly or explain to me to play the game. 


them and I’m not afraid of them any more. 
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Every day I rushed to play with 
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Working with Your 





Young Deaf Child 


¥ requires a lot of adjustment to 
become the kind of parent who 


creates a happy and disciplined, though 
unrepressive atmosphere in which a child 
can grow. When you add the bewilder- 
ment and heartbreak of having a deaf 
child for whom to create such a home, 
it becomes a challenging project which 
would seem to be above and beyond the 
call of duty. It is indeed hard to hide 
the despair, the worry, the awful help- 
lessness and the pity. Nevertheless it can 
be done, and fortunately it becomes pro- 
gressively easier. 

Before anything constructive can be 
accomplished you must take yourself in 
hand. The frantic search for a cure for 
deafness, which we all. quite naturally 
pursue, should end with a competent 
otologist when he kindly but firmly tells 
you that all has been done medically that 
can be done to restore your child’s hear- 
ing. I hope he also adds, “This child 
will have to depend upon lipreading.” It 
is a ray of light in a black world, even 
though you may not recognize it imme- 
diately. There will be helpful friends 
and relatives who recommend this treat- 
ment or that, as a miracle cure for deaf- 
ness. These well-meaning, kindly people 
must somehow be tactfully but firmly 
ignored. The medical advice which you 
now need is simply how to keep your child 
in the best possible physical health, which, 
as a mother, you already realize is neces- 
sary. The important thing, then, is for 
you to turn your back on the despair that 
besets you and get to work. 

A deaf toddler is as isolated as if he 
were in a glass-walled prison—a condition 
so frustrating that it is small wonder that 
tantrums are almost the routine response. 
The idea is to find some chinks in this 











Mrs. Work’s ideas and advice are based upon her 
own experience as the mother of a deaf child—a 
daughter now grown. 
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soundproof cell and to establish com. 
munication with that interesting little per. 
son who is being held incommunicado, 
The basis of communication depends upon 
the interests of the individual child, but 
invariably it is on a plane of activity, 
You must be ready to dispense with dig. 
nity and get down on the floor and play 
games. 

We do have sight, touch, smell, taste 
and that elusive kinesthetic sense to use 
for avenues of approach. More often 
than not there may also be some sound 
perception or even a good bit of usable 
hearing. Upon these potentials can be 
based an ever-changing, ever-developing 
series of games to precede formal school 
work. Good nursery school and kinder- 
garten materials and methods work just 
as well with the deaf child as with his 
hearing playmates. 


“It’s a Game” 


Much of this activity can be channeled 
into useful sense training. Some of it is 
the beginning of lipreading. Some, be- 
lieve it or not, is the foundation for learn- 
ing speech. But as far as your baby is 
concerned, it’s a game—and games have 
rules. It’s up to the mother to see that 
the rules serve her purpose. A very young 
child loves to play follow-the-leader. The 
rule for this game is exact imitation. If 
there is an older brother or sister to help 
out, half the problem is solved. When the 
deaf youngster takes his turn as leader, 
follow his every action with the same 
meticulousness that you desire from him 
This careful imitation will be required 
when he applies it to tongue, lips and 
breath as he learns to talk. Because the 
age for acquiring speech is from 18 
months to five years, you are working 
with the current, so to speak, when you 
utilize these early years. Their importance 
should not be forgotten. 
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Luckily the John Tracy Clinic, 806 W. 


Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., offers 
guidance in this early work. If you are 
unable to attend one of the courses given 
for parents, you can make excellent use 
of the correspondence course which is 
designed to meet this contingency. This 
type of course is a splendid guide and 
foundation for the mother whee: is bewil- 
dered and appalled at her own helpless- 
ness. Believe me, we all were at this 
stage, but as you progress with the work 
you will adapt it to your situation and to 
your ¢ -hild’s interests. You elaborate upon 
it in your own way to carry it further or 
to gain your small pupil's cooperation. 
No course, no lesson, should ever be an 
end in itself but rather the opening of a 
new door to the new interests. And al- 
ways remember it’s a game to the baby. 
Make it hilarious. mysterious, surprising! 
It has been said that “happiness is the key- 
note of good speech” for any child. How 
much more true this is of the deaf child! 
You will readily detect that his spontane- 
ous laugh is as clear and natural is his 
hearing brother's. 


Avoid a Second Handicap 


It requires the help of the whole house- 
hold to create a happy, stimulating home. 
Always treat your deaf child as one of the 
family. See to it that he does his share 
of chores so that he can take his place 
as a functioning, necessary part of the 
family unit. Demand the same standards 
of behavior and obedience which you de- 
mand of your normally hearing children. 
This, too, makes him feel secure and 
accepted (in between tantrums)! I might 
add that when your baby begins to lip- 
read the tantrums will disappear. Mean- 
while they have to be dealt with as best 
befits your own child, but do not favor 
or spoil him and thereby burden him with 
a second handicap that is even greater 
than deafness. 

It seems to me that to the young child 
the most serious handicap of deafness is 
the lack of stimulation. Think how much 
reaches the hearing baby through the 
avenue of hearing. You will be happy to 
know that your deaf baby will enjoy 
nursery rhymes and lullabies, too. Hold 
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him on your lap with his head against 
your neck or face so that he can feel the 
vibration of your voice. Sing into his 
ear. Do it in front of a mirror sometimes 
so that he sees your mouth and face while 
feeling the vibration. There is nothing 
technical about this! There is one special 
concession which you should make on his 
behalf. Have picture books illustrating 
these songs and rhymes. These are avail- 
able at dime stores. Pick them carefully 
for the pictures. You will soon learn how. 
Dramatizing such old favorites as “Little 
Red Riding Hood” and “The Three Pigs” 
usually assures you the ardent coopera- 
tion of any hearing children within hear- 
ing distance! 


Celebrate Holidays 


Do not forget to celebrate every holi- 
day as visibly as possible. Most holidays 
have their own symbols and trappings. We 
never worry about how well the hearing 
three-year-old understands Easter. Your 
deaf child will enjoy Easter eggs and 
Valentines just as zestfully as his hearing 
brothers and sisters. 

A sticker of Santa Claus pasted on De- 
cember 25 begins an understanding of 
the calendar. Let the deaf child cross off 
the intervening days one by one. Birth- 
day dates circled in red—and please cele- 
brate every birthday with candles on a 
cake—make the calendar an exciting 
necessity. The date of a promised excur- 
sion can also be very important. By the 
time the child is old enough to learn “to- 
day,” “tomorrow,” “yesterday” and “last 
week,” the calendar is not only familiar 
but is really interesting. 

Your deaf child will enjoy the sand 
pile, gym sets, tricycles and skates in ex- 
actly the same way his hearing playmates 
do—and with the same amount of push- 
ing and throwing sand for you to referee. 

Be sure your deaf. youngster under- 
stands, beforehand, the rules and _pro- 
cedures of the games played by the small 
fry in your neighborhood. Here again, 
an older brother or sister or a willing 
friend is worth more than half a dozen 
trained teachers! Help the child to de- 
velop a certain proficiency in games, even 
if it means pitching a baseball to him for 
hours on end. 
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Be sure, too, that he excels in some- 
thing within the family circle, even if it 
is only setting the table better than any- 
one else! Incidentally, setting the table 
with exactitude and neatness is just as 
good a sense training lesson as arranging 
patterns with blocks and splints. (Busy 
mother, take note!) 


Get Your Child a Pet 


By all means have some live pets. Aside 
from the opportunity to teach gentleness 
and responsibility, live pets are wonderful 
playfellows. They are delightfully unde- 
manding in a world that has already 
started to demand extra effort, extra con- 
centration and extra skills from your small 
child. To your deaf youngster here is 
someone who thinks he is a god; who does 
rot demand lipreading from him: who 
comes when he calls (regardless of 
whether he calls correctly or not); to 
whom he dispenses food, love and loyalty. 


Your Friends Will Help 


Never neglect the rich vein of help at 
your disposal from friends, neighbors, 
tradesmen and acquaintances. You will be 
surprised at how many kind people there 
are in the world. Explain simply that your 
child cannot hear. They will base their 
approach upon your behavior toward him. 
Before you know it, you are backed by a 
whole battalion of helpers who make a 
special effort to greet your deaf youngster 
as he proceeds down the street. They will 
tease him with some private little joke. 
They will give him a special little treat 
or hail him with a ridiculous pantomime 
which you may not understand but which 
he thoroughly loves! This build-up does 
wonders for his development. And if he 
is just a little better behaved, just a shade 
more charming and just a bit more friend- 
ly than his hearing playmates, then I for 
one see no reason why a few little extras 
should not come his way. If you have a 
little extrovert this all comes about with- 
out conscious effort on your part. The 
chances are that he will not care much 
for books or the printed word, but he will 
learn the names of friends readily and 
perhaps practice speech with diligence 
while letting language fall where it may. 

All everyday happenings are brand new 
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to young children. All these new experi- 
ences can be real adventures on which to 
base live language and _ spontaneous 
speech. Every experience you give your 
deaf child is a basis for language later on, 
Don't wait for the language before pro. 
viding the experience. For the young child 
simple experiences are exciting—making 
cookies, helping fill the cart at the market, 
feeding the chickens, etc. Perhaps there 
is some extra effort involved, but you 
surely realize that there is nothing harder 
to cope with than a bored child. In self 
defense keep him busy and _ stimulated. 
An alert child absorbs knowledge from 
even casual experiences. Every game he 
learns, every person who becomes his 
friend, every task he masters is a step to- 
ward liberation from that peculiar isola- 
tion. 

Often a profoundly deaf child has some 
perception. Any remnant of hearing is 


valuable as another avenue of stimulation. 
That is why I believe in a hearing aid for 
even a very deaf child. It is, also, quite 
possible that it will prove to be helpful in 
achieving a more pleasing voice and good 
speech rhythm and accent, even though the 


child is never able to identify words 
through it. The rate of speech, the accent, 
phrasing, and the voice placement are as 
necessary to intelligibility as the articula- 
tion of speech sounds. Any possible nat- 
ural help through the avenue of hearing 
should be used to its fullest extent. When 
I say “intelligibility” I am referring to 
speech as a means of communication with 
hearing people. 


The Importance of Travel 


As your deaf child grows older there is 
nothing like a trip to inject life into geog- 
raphy, history and general knowledge. 
You will get more from a trip yourself if 
you have had to study up on the geo- 
graphical features, the historical back- 
ground, the geology, the flora and fauna, 
the agricultural pursuits and industrial de- 
velopments of an area to explain it to a 
twelve-year-old deaf youngster. The whole 
family learns! 

Any hobby that seems to interest the 
child is worth developing, too. It will 
prove another point of contact with the 
hearing world, whether it be collecting 
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rocks, stamps or seashells, or building 
model planes. 
Visit Schools Frequently 

Be sure to visit the schools or classes for 
the deaf in your vicinity frequently. Ob- 
serve the work and also the results. Make 
sure you are making your deductions 
about children with hearing losses com- 
parable to your own child’s loss. The 
teachers of the deaf are invariably willing 
and eager to give help and encourage- 
ment. This observation will be helpful 
in selecting the right school for your 


child’s needs. 
Books to Read 


There are many wonderful books to 
read, but I still think one of the most en- 
couraging is John Dutton Wright’s The 
Little Deaf Child." 4 also enjoyed the 
story of Ann Sullivan Macy (Helen Kel- 
ler’s teacher). Hearing and Deafness, by 


Dr. Hallowell Davis, is excellent for back- 
ground reading. 

As you become busy and enthralled with 
watching your child grow out of his im- 
prisoning shell, the despair you now feel 
will dissipate. Presently the smile and 
playfulness, which you had donned as a 
mask in order to give the semblance of a 
happy and proud parent, will be very rea! 
indeed. As you become acquainted with 
your deaf child’s personality you will dis- 
cover that he is just as funny and lovable 
as the hearing child, and twice as in- 
genious. There will be no need to tell you 
to enjoy him and be proud. 


1The Little Deaf Child, by John Dutton Wright, is 
out of print. It may be borrowed, however, through 
the Parents’ Lending Library, Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. This service 
is available to subscriber-members only and a fee 
of 25c per book is charged to cover the cost of post- 
age and handling. A list of all books available will 
be mailed free upon request. Hearing and Deafness, 
by Dr. Hallowell Davis, may also be borrowed from 
the library or purchased from the Volta Bureau for 


$5.00. 


The ‘Teaching of Speech 
—Difterences and Agreements 


At the 1954 Summer Meeting’ of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 





Deaf, to be held June 14-18 at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Dr. S. Richard Silverman 
will deliver a keynote address on “The Teaching of Speech—Differences and Agree- 
ments.” The address, to be given June 18 at 9:30 A.M., will be followed by a general 
discussion of points raised by Dr. Silverman. Moderator of the discussion will be Mr. 
Eugene Stevens, Division of Special Education, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Selecting the theme “Let’s Face the Issues” for the Summer Meeting, the Program 
Planning Committee has arranged keynote addresses and discussions on several topics 
in addition to the teaching of speech. Among these are “Auditory Training: Its Possi- 
bilities and Limitations,” “Where Should the Deaf Be Educated?” and the “Relation of 
Peripheral Fields to the Education of the Deaf.” 

Dr. Silverman and Dr. Helen S. Lane, director and principal of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, are serving as co-chairmen of the Program Planning Committee of the 
Summer Meeting, at which St. Louis and schools in the area will serve as hosts. In 
announcing the program, the Committee emphasized that in addition to keynote ad- 
dresses, papers and discussions dealing with various significant “issues,” the program 
will also include demonstrations in language, auditory training and speech skills. The 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, and the East St. Louis Schools will participate in the demonstrations. 

The Chase Hotel, 212 North Kingshighway, St. Louis, will serve as headquarters 
for the Summer Meeting. All meetings and exhibits will be held at the hotel, which is 
air-conditioned. Association members and others interested in work with the deaf are 


urged to attend the meeting. 
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T is doubtful if handicapped people a 
century ago could have experienced the 
satisfactory emotional and social adjust- 
ment which was made by the two in the 
following anecdote. 

Recently a nine-year-old girl, Elaine, was 
taken to visit her grandparents in Ohio. 
During this meeting a warm friendship 
blossomed between grandfather and grand- 
daughter. Elaine anticipated her grand- 
father’s needs. She pulled out a chair when 
he entered the room; suggested cushions 
for his back; led him by the hand; stroked 
his brow and fondly patted his cheeks. 
Needless to say, such thoughtfulness and 
warmth endeared her to her grandfather. 

Though verbal communication between 
these two was difficult and limited, the 
capacity for love, understanding and posi- 
tive emotion found ready expression. 
Elaine is deaf and never heard her grand- 
father’s voice; her grandfather is blind 
and has never seen Elaine. 

When Elaine’s mother told me of this 
meeting I was deeply impressed by the 
high level of feeling and understanding 
which Elaine was able to express. | could 
not but reflect upon what such a meeting 
might have been, had Elaine not had the 
benefits of understanding parents and a 
society which respects rather than rejects 
handicapped children. The frustrations 
and accompanying aggressions and hostili- 
ties of the normal child who is denied the 
security of congenial parents and a friend- 
ly environment can be devastating indeed. 
The deaf child, denied in addition the un- 
derstanding and appeal made through 
words, can thus needlessly become the vic- 
tim of harassing frustrations, suspicions 
and hostilities with limited capacity for 
positive emotional expression. 


Miss Sigurdson is a graduate of the Winnipeg Nor- 
mal School, Ontario School for the Deaf, and Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Her experience includes 
work in hearing schools and schools for the deaf. She 
has taught courses in audiometry, hearing conserva- 
tion, aural rehabilitation and speechreading at three 
colleges in the Los Angeles area, and also taught dur- 
ing a summer session at the John Tracy Clinic. 
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Changing Attitudes 


HALLDORA K. SIGURDSON 












The total lack of knowledge, understand. 
ing or sympathy for the handicapped of g 
century ago has today been replaced by 
a concerted effort to meet their needs. The 
handicapped person is socially accepted; 
he has dignity and respect. Much time, 
money and human effort is expended in 
learning more about him. He commands 
the interest of the doctor, nurse, psycholo- 
gist, educator and scientist alike. The 
philosophy of the present day is that he 
should be given every opportunity to de. 
velop his maximum potentialities, in order 
to live a rich life despite his handicap, 
Attitudes in general are positive and 
good; he is a human being with capacity 
for feeling, understanding and emotional 
growth; he can, given the opportunity, 
learn and do many things. However, he 
needs special help in finding ways and 
means of expressing himself and of doing 
the things of which he is capable. 















The Future Is Encouraging 


Never in our history has the future of 
handicapped children and adults been so 
positive and encouraging. Our educational 
institutions, parents and societies dedicated 
to the needs of the handicapped, have 
largely paved the long way and in them 
lies the hope of continued progress. 

California, like other states, has for a 
long time taken responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its handicapped. Through state 
sponsored clinics held in schools and other 
public agencies children are examined and 
referred for further medical care. Regard- 
less of what the need is—tonsilectomy, 
dentistry, physical therapy or orthopedic 
appliances such as crutches, braces or even 
a hearing aid, all can be obtained without 
cost to the parent in financial straits. 

In 1946, the California Legislature 
passed a bill appropriating money to local 
school districts for the education of phys 
ically handicapped minors. This made it 
possible for smaller areas in California to 
establish educational facilities for the han- 
dicapped in their local school districts, 
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where previously the children had by and 
large been educated exclusively in institu- 
tions and schools operated by’ the state. 

When a survey was made in the 
Compton area, it was found that each 
district had only a few of each type of 
handicapped children. Therefore, five 
adjacent school districts—Compton, Para- 
mount, Lynwood, Willowbrook and 
Enterprise—cooperatively set up an ed- 
ucational program for all classes of 
handicapped minors on a pupil exchange 
basis, with taxi transportation provided 
at the expense of the school districts and 
state. 

In Compton, facilities are provided for 
the education of children with hearing 
impairments ranging from slight to total 
hearing loss. 

In Paramount, children having cerebral 
palsy receive medical examinations and 
educational training which includes speech 
and physical therapy by specialists. Vari- 
ous individual appliances such as canes, 
crutches or braces are provided when 
needed. Enterprise cares for children with 


California are following similar proce- 
dures. 

Throughout the nation, there are thou- 
sands of physically handicapped children. 
Changing attitudes bring increasing num- 
bers to our attention. In the area of 
hearing alone, it is estimated that 3 to 6 
per cent of the elementary school popu- 
lation of the U.S.A. have auditory defects 
sufficiently severe to warrant special atten- 
tion — medical, educational or other. 
Causes of such hearing impairments are 
likewise many. Among the 50 deaf and 
hard of hearing children in classes in 
Compton, the causes are given as follows: 
Polio, meningitis, pneumonia, — scarlet 
fever, severe ear infection resulting from 
colds, measles, chicken pox, accidents and 
mothers having German measles during 
pregnancy. In some cases it is reported 
that the child is deaf, cause unknown. 


New Interests and Challenges 


Although a world of silence, darkness 
or physical or mental deformity brings 
deprivation and unique burdens, it also 





brings new interests and challenges to us 
all—the handicapped, the parent, educator 
and public alike. The schools of today 
and an enlightened public are meeting 
this challenge. 


visual defects. In each district, classes 
are set up in regular elementary schools 
where tlie handicapped child is given a 
maximum opportunity to participate with 
normal children. Other school districts in 


A Thousand Dollar Gift 


An unexpected gift of $1,000 was presented to the Volta Bureau at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors on January 23, 1954, The Bureau’s generous friend, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, asked Miss Josephine B. Timberlake to serve as her rep- 
resentative in presenting the check at the Board meeting. Miss Timberlake, who recent- 
ly retired as Executive Secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell Association and the 
Volta Bureau, explained that the donor was a woman who had been actively interested 
in work with the deaf and hard of hearing for more than 40 years. The voluntary con- 
tribution was made in order to assist in continuing the services provided to these groups 
by the Volta Bureau. In a resolution of thanks the Board of Directors expressed appre- 
ciation to the anonymous friend for her generosity, and to Miss Timberlake for agreeing 
to handle the transaction and to present the gift. 

This is the second contribution of $1,000 recently received by the Volta Bureau. The 
first, reported in the January Volta Review, was donated by a foundation on the West 
Coast. On page 126 of this issue of the Volta Review there appears an additional list 
of members and friends who have contributed to the support of the Volta Bureau—a 
continuation of the list published in the January issue. The additional income provid- 
ed by these gifts—both large and small—will assist materially in maintaining and in- 
creasing Volta Bureau services. 
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“CHROMOVOX is one of the most versatile tools 


we have for teaching better speech, language, and reading.” 


says Fred L. Sparks Jr., Superintendent of the Central 
New York School for the Deaf. 


The Central New York School for the 
Deaf, at Rome, New York, was.one of the 
first schools to use the Chromovox. Mr. 
Sparks says, “We first investigated the 
Chromovox because it was invented by a 
former classroom instructor familiar with 
the teachers’ and the students’ problems. 
Our consulting electronics specialists, in 
judging Chromovox, found the audio sys- 
tem alone to be superior to separate audio 
systems costing as much as the complete 
Chromovox unit. 


We tried the unit and we were more than 
satisfied—we have recently installed our 
second machine.” 

The Central New York School uses the 
Chromovox at many levels—with three 
year olds who are just beginning to speak 
—with more advanced children to improve 
speech habits and increase reading speeds, 
phrasing and rhythm. 

Through the high quality compression 
audio system the children with some resid- 
ual hearing are able to hear the teacher 


















speak the word or phrase as they see it on 
the moving tape. But even profoundly deaf 
children learn to speak more quickly with 
Chromovox. The teacher corrects mistakes 
in breath, voiced and nasal sounds with 
flashing colored signals. Full attention is 
focused on the moving illuminated tape— 
the children are more interested, so longer 
speech periods are possible. 

The teachers at the Central New York 
School have worked out many interesting 
“games” using Chromovox. Here’s one 
they play in the second grade. 

The teacher opens the sliding doors 
covering the viewing area so that 4 or 5 
different items are shown. As soon as one 
of the students says all the words correctly 
the rest of the children avert their eyes 
from him to prevent lipreading. Then the 


( HROMOVOX 


DIVISION 


Mrs. C. G. Rawlings uses the Chromovox in the second grade. Although it’s 
not necessary in this school, as many as 15 pupils can use the Chromovox, 
by adding extension boxes as shown here. 


Here the children are using the K-Initial Consonant Reel. 
Thirty-nine other reels, from the Babbling Reel for beginners 
to the advanced Baseball Reel, are available. Blank reels 
for teachers’ original material can be furnished. 





one who is “it” says just one of the words 
shown. If he speaks clearly the rest of the 
students are often able to distinguish the 
word through the audio system. Usually 
in this game the microphone does not 
have to be moved from the teacher’s desk. 
Even though the student speaking is 5 or 
6 feet from the mike, the words are picked 
up as clearly as if the student were holding 
the mike himself. 

You, too, can enjoy the success the 
Central New York School has had with 
Chromovox. By adding extension boxes as 
many as 15 students can share in hearing 
participation — eliminating the need for 
any other audio system. 

Write for full information, prices and 
details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We 
will reply promptly. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 








Hubbard Hall—Central Classroom Building 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Scotty is a hard of hearing boy, four and 
« half years old. He has so much hearing 
and so much speech that his deafness was 
not discovered until about six months ago, 
when he was four. His mother describes 
her first awareness that something was 
wrong. 

Scotty completely fooled us. for we did 
not know he was hard of hearing until last 
summer. Now as we look back, we know 
there were indications to which we were 
blind. As he is our only child, we did not 
have a measuring stick as to his speech 
development. He spoke words, a_ few 
phrases, his voice was, and is, very natu- 
ral; but he seemed unable to speak in sen- 
tences as the other children of his age did; 
and this was our first real hint that some- 
thing was wrong. We sought medical ad- 
vice. and learned that he is really very 
hard of hearing. He had always been 
treated as a normal child, talked to con- 
stantly in complete sentences, taken places 
with the thought that new experiences 
would enrich his life; and this of course 
helped him in many ways. He has built up 
considerable facility in lipreading without 
our being aware of it, and I am told that 
much of his vocabulary has been gained 
through lipreading. 

Now that we know what is wrong, I 
am working hard to teach Scotty and help 
him become as normal as possible. Every- 
thing we do and see is used to help build 
up vocabulary. When we went on vacation 
to the South last fall. we took advantage 
of the journey in every possible way. 
Scotty proved a good traveler. Of course, 
| took along a lot of things to do in the 
car, for I know a small child gets restless 
on a long automobile trip. I think what 
he enjoyed most was our making villages 
from heavy paper, with the help of a little 
stapler that I took along. [Editor’s note: A 
stapler is always fascinating to a small 
child. The little children at the John Tracy 
Clinic make a beeline for my stapler when- 
ever they come into my office. H. M.] 
Scotty would arrange the village on the car 
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seat. And when I grew excited about see- 
ing my first fields of cotton and tobacco, 
my excitement was transmitted to Scotty. 
He would recognize the cotton in the trail- 
ers and the tobacco drying in the barns 
as fast as I would. 

The Mississippi River—and you should 
hear him say it!—was terribly exciting, as 
was the Ohio. The bridges caught his 
fancy, too. This was interesting to me as 
the water has always fascinated him, and 
as we live right on Lake Erie, I did not 
think the rivers would mean so much to 
him. He learned the word “river” for the 
first time on this trip. 

While in Cherokee, he met his first In- 
dian, and was so excited. I feared for his 
life as he dashed across the street for a 
closer view. The climax of the trip was 
when he saw a little bear chained outside 
an Indian store. Close by was a little chair 
that was for sale, but Scotty was convinced 
that was Baby Bear’s chair that Daddy 
Bear had fixed, and as he saw a big bear 
leave the roadside and lumber down in the 
woods, he remarked, “Daddy Bear going 
home to Mamma Bear.” 

The last two days of the trip, he was 
growing anxious to get home and see his 
dog, Duke. And do you know, when we 
did arrive, he walked from one room to 
another, and then came to the kitchen. 
With a big smile, he said, “I like home.” 
I shall never forget that. 

Of course, I couldn’t pass up the oppor- 
tunity of utilizing all this wealth of knowl- 
edge; so, after we reached home and were 
settled, Scotty and I wrote a book about 
our vacation. He would decide what he 
wanted to write about and then together 
we would put it in sentence form. With 
my help, he wrote all the words. The 
upper half of each page was saved for the 
illustration. This was his own idea, and he 
drew all the pictures himself. He draws 
very well, and has good imagination. We 
used only one side of each sheet, and when 
finished, the book comprised 18 pages. 
Each day before we started a new page, 
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we re-read the preceding pages, and after 
it was all finished we took turns reading 
alternate pages. This reading has been a 
big help with his speech, as, with all the 
repetition, which he enjoyed, he got to the 
place where he read smoothly, scarcely 
faltering for a word. 

I took your advice about enrolling Scotty 
in a nursery school for hearing children, 
and it is amazing what a difference it has 
made. He is with children of different ages. 
but some are the same age he is, and he is 
eager to go each day. 

One of your lessons mentions teaching 
traffic safety, so we did a little work on 
that. I made a street on a big sheet of 
paper, and marked off sidewalks. We used 
our pasteboard village for houses and 
stores. We made a traffic light with little 
cars and trucks and little figures to exem- 
plify good and bad traffic conduct. Scotty 
thought this was such good fun that he 
plaved with it until he wore out the traffic 
light. 

I have had to think up many ways to 
teach language and sentence structure. 
I made a set of flash cards with preposi- 
tions and personal pronouns, Scotty’s 
chief stumbling blocks in forming sen- 
tences. He uses /, me, my, mine and you 
quite well, but these were the only pro- 
nouns he knew with the exception of what, 
which he used for pretty much everything. 
I became embarrassed at his pointing to 
someone and saying, “What’s that?” so 
I taught him the word Who. 

Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
all provided endless material for fun and 
for language learning. Daddy brought 
home a record of The Night Before Christ- 
mas and one telling the story of the First 
Christmas. We had a cut-out book of the 
manger scene, and as we put it together, 
we talked about Christmas. All our activi- 
ties for weeks in advance were keyed to 
the Christmas story. It is amazing .how 
much Scott understood and how very in- 
terested he was in it all. | 

Scott will have a hearing test at the 
Speech and ‘Hearing Center the latter part 
of this month, and will be fitted for a 
hearing aid. 

Mrs. H. W. M., Onto 

Mrs. M. is very fortunate that Scott has 
so much hearing, and many mothers who 
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wait months for their deaf children to sa 
one word would probably envy her Scott’. 
natural voice and his large speaking vo- 
cabulary. Yet any defect of hearing in a 
small child affects the speech and hinder; 
the acquisition of correct language. It wil! 
be a fascinating problem to teach Scoti 
correct use of words; but it will take ; 
great deal of time and thought and imagi 
nation. Mrs. M. has already learned that 
every new word she teaches must be illus- 
trated, and in this she is following the 
same line that any mother of a deaf child 
must follow. Many of the ideas she uses 
to make language learning interesting 
would apply to a four year old child with 
a greater hearing loss than Scotty, espe- 
cially if he had already been prepared for 
vocabulary building by being talked to a 
ereat deal and taught to understand some 
words through lipreading. 

Here is another four year old, who is 
much more deaf than Scotty, so his lip- 
reading and language work will take cor- 
respondingly more time and patience; but 
he, too, has an intelligent and understand- 
ing mother. 


Let the Other Children Help 


Larry is four years old. He has a loss of 
100 db in his right ear and 75 db in his 
left ear. Larry has two older brothers and 
three older sisters, all of whom take an 
interest in helping to build up his vocabu- 
lary by talking to him and playing games 
with him. 

We all try to help Larry. although | 
don’t have much time to work with him. 
Besides my own six, I have taken over the 
care of my husband’s niece’s three small 
children, 18 months. 21%4 and 314, from 
6:30 A.M. until 4:30 P.M. This will give 
me a little extra money to buy things for 
Larry’s lessons. maybe even a table model 
hearing aid. I think he does fine, and I 
enjoy doing these things with him. I have 
made puzzles for him by cutting up the 
pictures on soap and cereal boxes and the 
letters that are on Cheerio boxes. He loves 
to match pictures in the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog to things he can find around the 
house. 

He likes to look at pictures and have 
me tell him the names of things. I tell him 
the name of each picture, and then we lay 
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them out on the table, and I ask for them 
oe by one, and he will hand them to me. 
Some of it is guesswork but he is learning 
to lipread the names. 

We do a lot of work with action verbs, 
too, to make a break in the lessons. The 
other children wait anxiously for me to 
come to that part of the lesson so they can 
join in. I draw little stick figures of peo- 
ple running, jumping, falling, sitting, etc., 
and all the children join in imitating the 
actions and telling Larry the names of the 
different things they do. 


The other children help with the auricu- 
lar work, too. We have large blocks lined 
up on a table for Larry to knock over 
when I hit a pie tin with a spoon or blow 
a whistle. We have a big box, too; and 
Larry must run and drop a block in the 
box when he hears the signal. Each child 
takes his turn, and the hearing ones enjoy 
it as much as Larry does. He really loves 
the “listening” game. 

Mrs. H. O’D., CoLorapo 

[ always enjoy hearing about a whole 
family that is helping the little deaf child. 
It is difficult for a mother to divide her 
time and be perfectly fair in apportioning 
her interest to each child so that the hear- 
ing children will not feel that the deaf 
child gets more than his share,of attention. 
When all the children take an interest in 
joining the lessons, in talking to the little 
deaf child, and helping him to “look and 
listen,” it is better for everyone concerned. 


Penny and Her Hearing Aid 
Penny Carolyn is five years old. She is 
quite hard of hearing, but is able to use 
a hearing aid. 

Penny and I have our “school” set up 
in one corner of the living room right by 
the picture window. Except for the low 
table and two stools, it’s all on wheels for 
a quick exit in case of company. We 
haven’t established any definite routine, 
since Penny likes to play with two children 
in the neighborhood, age two and four, 
and we usually have our lessons when they 
are taking naps in the afternoon. In fact, 
I find myself living according to Penny’s 
little friends’ schedules, doing my shop- 
ping, keeping my appointments, etc., dur- 
ig their naps. Sometimes they join our 
“school” and work puzzles with us. 
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We're great savers of everything imagi- 
nable. Boxes, paper, wood, cord and cloth 
go into a big box that is kept for anything 
that mav be used for Penny’s language 
games. Things that are doubtful are labeled 
“junk,” but sometimes they help, too. 
From our storehouse, we are able to con- 
struct almost anything. As an example, 
when Penny first got her hearing aid, we 
also made one for her favorite doll, and it 
helped a great deal in explaining the whole 
experience. First, we took a tiny plastic 
box that opened at the top. Inside we put 
an oddly shaped button for a battery, until 
we discovered that a worn out battery 
from a small flashlight was just the right 
thing for dolly’s hearing aid. An old light 
cord was perfect for the cord, with the 
plug and all. That, attached to half a rub- 
ber hair curler, served as the ear mold. 
Now Penny says, “My dolly hears much 
better now.” 

I know we’re making progress, but there 
are so many sounds she does not pro- 
nounce correctly, and some she cannot say 
at all. She came out with a suggestion of 
an “s” for the first tme last week when 
she said “popsickle.” It has always been 
“poppipple.” She herself was aware of her 
achievement, and repeated the sound sev- 
eral times. Other sounds we have to work 
at are gr, ft, and I. For instance, she says 
“frandaddy” instead of “granddaddy.” 

I must confess that there was a time 
when I figured, “She has the hearing aid. 
It works beautifully. She wants to wear it. 
Now we're set.” But we have to go on 
working, for the hearing aid will not do 
the whole job. We have to keep on with 
lipreading, and when I realize how many 
times there will be when she will have to 
depend on lipreading, alone—going to bed. 
getting up, taking her bath, going swim- 
ming, and when she doesn’t feel well and 
doesn’t want the aid on—I know the road 
is not yet clear in front of us. And there 
is no time to waste. 

Everything has its humorous side. 
Penny has discovered the possibilities of 
her aid and was quite proud of herself 
the first time I scolded her and she just 
shut off the aid, remarking, “I don’t want 
to hear you.” I am afraid I laughed and 
spoiled the lesson here, but we had to 
change that attitude in a hurry. 
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Penny is the most cheerful little person 
you'd ever want to meet. She makes friends 
wherever she goes, and we go quite often 
—downtown for lunch and shopping, for 
instance. She is not afraid of people. She 
now hears the doorbell and she is the one 
who lets the company in. She is even be- 
ginning to answer the phone for me. | 
have friends and relatives call me at cer- 
tain times, so she can get the practice in 
listening over the phone. 


Mrs. P. E. P.. MINNESOTA 


A Deaf Linguist 


All these parents are just at the begin- 
ning of the long road that leads toward edu- 
cation and personal adjustment for the 
deaf or hard of hearing child. Nothing 
encourages them more than to learn of a 
young deaf man or woman who has gone 
ahead with his education and has taken his 
place in the hearing world. Here is a letter 
from a young German Swiss man who 
graduated from a German language school 
for the deaf and has taught himself Eng- 
lish. He reads and writes English with con- 
siderable facility, and now has secured 
something for which he has long waited 
a license to drive. It is not so easy for 
deaf persons to obtain driving permits in 


Volta Bureau Gifts 


In addition to those Volta Bureau friends 
listed on page 35 of the January VOLTA 
REVIEW. contributions have been received 
from the following donors and are acknow!- 


edged with thanks: 

Mr. & Mrs. William Aldrich, Alice Arhbaugh, 
Gertrude Bergen, Mr. & Mrs. Nelson Bonaventura, 
Janice Boyd, Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Ruby Brown. 

D. C. Campbell, Josephine Carr, Mrs. Claire H. 
Clifford, Elmer J. Cox, Mr. & Mrs. Frank Coverty, 
Richard S. Cross. 

James A. Davies, Nan Davison, Emily del Vec- 
chio, Douglas C. Deremer, Mrs. Marie De Siervi, 
Mrs. C. Di Figlio, Helen S. Dixon, Mrs. Burton 
Doling. 

Edwina Elliott. Grace D. Ely, Mrs. Anne Ensley, 
Mrs. Marion G. Evans, Mrs. Harrison W. Ewing, 
Mrs. John R. P. French, Jr. 

Keith Gainey. Mrs. W. Gwynn Gardiner, Mrs. 
M. B. Gilbrough, Frank L. Gillis, Mabel H. Gray, 
Seymour M. Gross, Dr. Mabel H. Grosvenor, Gene- 
vieve Guardiola. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. O. Hall, Mr. & Mrs. Joe Ham- 
mond, Miss C. B. Harris, Mary Jane Harvey, 
Walter M. Hiney, Harriet Hollamby, Geraldyne 
M. Holt. Mary T. Hopkins, Mrs. Mabel L. Hoskin- 
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Europe as it is in the United States, bu: 
this prejudice is gradually being broker 
down. 


DEAR Mrs. MONTAGUE: 

Since two and a half years I am working 
in a factory of engines. Here I find a 
sufficient income, and one of my old wishes 
has been fulfilled—gain of the license to 
drive. In the month of February, 1954, a 
new motorcycle will be in my possession. 
It shall be a great pleasure for me. You 
find an inclosed picture. With the motor- 
cycle I can take touring competitions 
through Switzerland and Europe, and | 
can learn to know the foreign deaf clubs. 
In our country, the number of deaf drivers 
increases. In a short time a deaf motor 
club will be founded in Zurich. 

In the month of ‘August, 1953, I met 
some American deaf in Lucerne. They 
made a great journey through Europe be- 
cause of the Olympic games for the deaf 
in Bruxelles. Belgium. They used the finger 
signs, which I could not understand, but 
with the help of writing and my pocket 
dictionary, I could talk with them. Have 
you read the reports of the Olympic Games 
of the deaf in your papers? 






RoBerT FREI. ZURICH. SWITZERLAND 


son, H. M. Hovind, Helen Howard, Conrad A. 
Hummelgard, Mrs. James L. Hunold, Charles 
Hurley. 


Mrs. Helen F. Ingle, Helen James, Lillian J. 
Johnson. 

Lottie Kaiser, Dr. Arthur A. Kaplan, Mrs. 
Fannie R. Kasnitz, Lois Keizer, Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Mrs. Joseph Terrell Kelly, Jr., 
Samuel Kline. 

Mrs. Virginia Laginestra, Marie Lewis, Mr. & 
Mrs. Hugh Lingg. 

Zoe Marshall, I. M. Martes, Mr. & Mrs. Mur- 
rel C. Maugh, Mary E. Mertz, Elizabeth W. Miller, 

Mrs. Tina Myers. 

Mr. & Mrs. Elvin B. Nauss, George Neri, Mrs. ‘ 
Evelyn Newhall, Oral Deaf Department of the 
Hawthorne (Calif.) School, Lucille Osborn. 

Mrs. Paul Parker, W. D. Patterson, Jr., Phyllis 
B. Plummer, Portland Day School for the Deaf, 
Edward V. Powell, Jr., Laura Roth, Mrs. Donald 
Rouleau, J. L. Rumble. 

Wilber H. Schmitt, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, 
Clarence Y. Shimamura, Emily B. Schultz, Mr. & 
Mrs. Murray Silverman, Mrs. Horace J. Smith, 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Stekla, Alice Streng. 

Mrs. J. C. Thompson, Erma L. Visser, Mrs. Rose 
M. Vivian, Dr. Olive Whildin. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25e extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 








WANTED IN SEPTEMBER 1954 — Trained Oral 
Teachers for second and third grades, Pennsylvania 
State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 











WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, salary 
excellent. Classes located in regular elementary school. 
Write Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1954: Experienced 
teacher for expanding private oral day school in Mon- 
treal. Good salary, opportunity for extra income from 
private tuition. Reply stating age, training, experience 
to Mrs. L. Goldstein, Education for Hearing Handi- 
capped Children, 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


SOUTHERN PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL for the deaf 
needs two trained oral teachers, one for kindergarten 
and one for primary grade work. Pleasant environment, 
good salary. Box M-1, Volta Review. 

WANTED: Orally trained teacher to privately instruct 
three pre-school deaf children on West Coast. Free to 
travel. Salary and equépment comparable to best schools. 
Box M-2, Volta Review. 


PRIMARY TEACHER—New York Metropolitan area, 
salary schedule $3,120 to $4,740—$200 additional for 
Master’s Degree. Experience recognized. Box M-3, 
Volta Review. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of deaf desires pupil or 
pupils, summer. Will consider year around tutoring. 
Rapid progress in speech, language. Success in difficult 
cases. Box M-4, Volta Review. 


DUE TO INCREASED ENROLLMENT, Sunshine 
Cottage requires one or two trained oral teachers of 
the deaf for primary and intermediate classes for Sep- 
tember, 1954. Salary based on training, education and 
experience. Mary Kay Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 
103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


NURSERY or pregrade oral teacher for well-equipped 
private school. Substantial salary depending on experi- 
ence and qualification. J. Klein, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


WANTED—Begining September 1, 1954, Teacher of 
Home Economics. Must have Bachelors Degree, includ- 
ing a major in Home Economics, and in addition two 
years sucessful experience in teaching Home Economics 
to the deaf. Ability to use sign language desirable but 
not necessary. Excellent salary scale, sick leave, retire- 
ment system, excellent working conditions in a western 
shool for the deaf. For information write to Box M5, 
Volta Review. 


WANTED: Deaf-oral teacher interested in nursery and 
preschool age group, beginning September 1954. Free- 
man McConnell, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland, Nashville, Tennessee. 





WANTED FOR FALL 1954—Preschool or primary 
teacher of deaf. Ten month term. Forrest Park Public 
School, Corner East Robinson and Primrose, Orlando, 
Florida. 





ORAL-DEAF TEACHERS—Openings for teachers 
trained to work with elementary school pupils. Start- 
ing salary from $3700-$4750. Commensurate with 
training and experience. Apply to Director of Person- 
nel, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 
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TEACHERS NEEDED FOR 1954-55: Hosford D 
School for the Deaf, Portland, Oregon. New buildiey 
opening this Fall. Latest stereophonic auditory equip- 
ment. Beginning salary from $3400 to $4300 depend- 
ing on training and experience. Maximum attainable 
$6000. Should be eligible for certificate A issued by 
the Conference of Executives of Ameri¢an Schools for 
the Deaf. _Write Dr. V. D. Bain, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Port- 
land 11, Oregon. , 
WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 
to privately instruct one first grade deaf girl. Salary 
plus private apartment in home of family. Address all 
inquiries and qualifications to: Louis J. LaBorwit, Ther- 
apist, Lynchburg Speech and Hearing Center, Inc., 
Rooms 304, 307, Robert E. Lee School, Park Avenue 
Lynchburg, Virginia. : 


WANTED SEPTEMBER 1954: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for public school classes. Beginning salary $3650 
to $4450 depending on training and experience. Ideal 
location near Los Angeles. Apply H. J. Demeke, Lawn- 
dale School District, 4110 West 154 St. Lawndale 
California. ‘ i 


L 





° 9 7 
Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
$6.00, PLUS 12¢ FOR MAILING 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 























SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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roup Nearing 


A High Quality 
Group Training Unit 
Since 1935 































Table Models 


3 PUPILS . . . $321.90* 
6 PUPILS . . . 494.40* 
8 PUPILS . . . 659.40* 


MOBILE UNIT FOR 
8 PUPILS . . .$1,095.00* 


*Slightly higher in West and Southwest 


territor) 















































All the above units equipped 
with Kenfre Headbands with 
hearing aid receivers and 
binoral controls. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
with binoral control box can 
be purchased separately and 
used with any amplifier with 
low impedence output. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
$57.50 each 


For information write Kenfre Headset Co., 
903 Maxwell Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 





Kansas Parent Training Session 

The Sixth Annual Parent Training Ses. 
sion for parents of hearing handicapped 
children between the ages of two and six 
will be held at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Olathe, from May 30 to June 5, 
1954. The session will be conducted by 
the Hearing and Speech Department of 
the University of Kansas Medical Center. 
in conjunction with the Kansas School 
for the Deaf. Children must attend with 
their mothers, and each child will be ex- 
amined by a pediatrician, an otologist, a 
psychologist and an audiologist. Begin- 
ning instruction in a readiness program, 
speech, speechreading, language and audi- 
tory training will be discussed and demon- 
strated. 


New Building for 
West Virginia School 

Construction of a new dormitory-in- 
firmary building for the West Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind is sched- 
uled to begin in early summer and to be 
ready for use in September 1955. As now 
planned. the building will house 56 older 
deaf girls and 66 older deaf boys, and will 
also provide a 20-bed infirmary. The large 
dormitory rooms are designed to accom- 
modate four students per room. Built-in 
chests of drawers, clothes closets and 
separate study facilities will be provided 
for each student. Double-decker beds will 
not be used. Large living rooms will be 
provided on each floor and the older girls 
will have a snack kitchen. Hugo F. Schun- 
hoff is superintendent of the school. 


Grant for Research 


The Audiology Department of North- 
western University recently received a 
grant of $1000 for electronic research 
equipment to be used in current studies 
aimed at improving techniques of clinical 
testing of hearing loss. The grant was 
made by the Beltone Institute for Hearing 
Research, formed last December to “spon- 
sor a program that would broaden public 
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and professional knowledge of hearing 
problems.” Research assignments will be 
developed and financed in conjunction with 
hearing centers and lead'ng universities, 
according to Sam Posen, president of the 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. Dr. Raymond 
Carhart serves as head of Northwestern 
University’s Audiology Department. 





Royalty-Free Use of Patented 
Inventions 


According to a recent announcement 
made by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, American hearing aid 
manufacturers will be able to use Bell Sys- 
tem patented inventions without payment 
of royalty. The offer includes the royalty- 
free use in hearing aids of the transistor, in- 
vented at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

The company’s statement points out that 
the Bell System is particularly sensitive to 
the needs of individuals who must over- 
come the obstacles of deafness. Its research 
in the field of telephony is focused on the 
fidelity of sound transmission in all its 
applications. The telephone itself is a by- 
product of the early experiments of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. who had a lifelong in- 
terest in helping the deaf and who estab- 
lished and endowed the Volta Bureau. The 
action in making patents available to hear- 
ing aid manufacturers. without royalty, 
is a further contribution to the work to 
which Dr, Bell was dedicated. 

This is not the first time the company has 
offered royalty-free licenses on by-products 
of telephone research which benefit the 
physically handicapped. Other instances 
are the radar cane, the artificial larynx and 
the recording of talking books for the blind. 


Directory of Educational Facilities 
Educational Facilities for the Preschool 
and School Age Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Child in New England, a directory of facili- 
ties in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, was recently issued by the Children’s 
Medical Center, 300 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. The publication was compiled 
and edited by Adam J. Sortini, director of 
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a [ehephone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. ... It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to arrange 
it for you. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 


mined to devise a plan to make things easier 





For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
Her command 


it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 


for other deaf children. “Straight Language’”’ is 
the result. 


$3.00 


Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph_D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











the Hearing Clinic of the Children’s Medi 
cal Center, and was financed by a gran‘ 
from a Boston foundation. Copies of th 
directory will be sent free of charge t 
interested persons. Requests should be ad 
dressed to Mr. Sortini. 


Summer Courses 
Vanderbilt University 


During the summer term (June 11- 
August 14) courses in audiology will be 
offered by the Vanderbilt University Schoo! 
of Medicine, and courses for teachers of the 
hard of hearing will be given at Peabody 
College for Teachers. Inquiries about both 
courses should be addressed to Dr. Free- 
man McConnell, director, Hearing and 
Speech Center, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine. Nashville 5, Tenn. Dr. 
McConnell will also welcome inquiries re- 
garding four one-year scholarships in au- 
diology, ranging from $1500 to $1800, 
available to qualified students who wish to 
earn the M.S. degree in audiology at the 
Division of Audiology and Speech of the 
Vanderbilt Medical School. 


Adelphi College 


The Speech and Hearing Center at Adel- 
phi College will conduct a six weeks sum- 
mer session program in speech and hearing 
therapy (July 8-Aug. 13, 1954). The work- 
shop will consist of: Learning Theory and 
Disorders of Speech (stuttering, aphasia, 
infantile autism, delayed speech) ; Clinical 
Practice; Lectures by visiting specialists 
in psychoanalysis, medicine, psychology, 
speech pathology. Individual projects will 
be conducted by the students. The course 
will emphasize motivation, behavioral dy- 
namics, psycotherapy and measurements of 
clinical success. Six credits will be given at 
the graduate or undergraduate level. For 
further information write to Franklyn El- 
liott, Director, Speech and Hearing Center, 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


John Tracy Clinic 


The regular summer courses for teach- 
ers, offered by the John Tracy Clinic in 
association with the University of Southern 
California, will be held June 21 through 
July 29. Courses will include education of 
the deaf preschool child, and problems of 
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the parents of deaf children. Inquiries 


should be addressed to the Teacher Train- 
ing Course, John Tracy Clinic, 806 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Los Angeles State College 


\ workshop on the “Development of 
Communication Skills of Deaf and Severe- 
ly Hard of Hearing Children” will be of- 
fered by the Los Angeles State College on 
June 21-July 30, 1954, in cooperation with 
the Los Angeles Public Schools and the 
Metropolitan Hearing Center of Los An- 
geles. The workshop will center attention 
on special techniques for development of 
speech, language and speechreading. For 
bulletin and information concerning schol- 
arships write to the Director of Summer 
Session, Los Angeles State College, 855 N. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


Virginia State College 

The teacher training program for teach- 
ers of the deaf and hard of hearing. held 
at Hampton Institute since 1942, has been 
transferred to the Virginia State College. 
Petersburg. This year, however, the courses 
will not be held at the College but will be 
offered at the facilities of the Virginia 
State School in Hampton, June 14-July 23. 
Inquiries and applications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. C. M. Colson, Coordinator 
of Workshops, Virginia State College, Pe- 
tersburg. 

University of Maine 

Courses in speech correction and speech 
education in the elementary school will be 
offered July 7-August 13 at the University 
of Maine. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. Wofford Gardner, Speech Department. 
University of Maine, Orono. 


University of Houston 

During both summer sessions at the 
University of Houston special courses will 
be offered in the fields of speech and hear- 
ing. The first session, June 7-July 17, will 
include courses in the foundations of hear- 
ing, speech correction in the classroom, 
and student teaching and clinical practice 
in speech and hearing therapy. Speech and 
language development for the deaf will be 
offered at the second session, July 19-Au- 
gust 28. For further information write to 
the University of Houston, Cullen Blvd.. 
Houston 4, Texas. 
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UNE 
IS PROUD 
= OFA 
CONSISTENT Record of 


CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER'S needs! 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 








4th Successful Year 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 
For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 








Do you want a real summer vaca- 
tion for your child? 

We offer complete facilities for fun 
and instruction for the deaf and hard 
of hearing child. 

Each year our enrollment has _in- 
creased 50% ... the reason is, happy 
campers and satisfied parents. 





Write now for information to: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 

Phone FO. 7-9418 














Deaf Grid Star Honored 


Henry Brenner, a junior at Rhode Island 
University, recently received an award 
from B’nai B'rith for meritorious accom- 
plishments in football. The award was 
given at an annual dinner held in Boston 
on April 15. Brenner, who has been deaf 
since early childhood, has not only fulfilled 
his ambitions in sports but has made good 
progress in his studies. Before entering the 
University of Rhode Island he attended the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf and the 
public high school at Woonsocket, R. I. 
The university football coach, Hal Kopp. 
explained that Brenner, a lineman, got his 
signals by reading the lips of the quarter- 
back. Coach Kopp vouched for his lipread- 
ing ability by saving: “He never loused up 
a play. not one.” 


Audiology for Industry 


For the second consecutive year Colby 
College will present its course “Audiology 
for Industry” during the week August 8-14. 
The course is designed to enable industrial 
physicians and plant engineers to deter- 


mine noise levels which might result in 
acoustic trauma, and to set up progranis 
to protect the hearing of workers in heavy 
industry.' Applications should be made to 
Ralph S. Williams, director, Adult Educa- 
tion, Coiby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Nashville League’s Anniversary 


The Nashville (Tenn.) League for the 
Hard of Hearing, celebrating its silver an- 
niversary this year, was established in 1929 
by Mrs. Margaret Washington. The found- 
er, who lost her hearing and was forced to 
go to the East to learn lipreading, returned 
to Nashville early in 1927 to teach the first 
lipreading class organized in that section 
of the country. Two years later the group 
reorganized to form the Nashville League. 
Since then the League has been active in 
work for the hearing handicapped. Ac- 
cording to H. N. Williams, executive di- 
rector, “what has been done is not the re- 
sult of a few individuals, but of combined 
community cooperation. What is to be done 
depends upon the continuance of that co- 
operation and effort.” 





SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD 


BY IRENE R. AND ALEXANDER W. G. EWING 


The first English text on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf to be published in 20 years. 


Intended primarily as a text on the development of speechzand language in deaf children, this 
book will be of particular interest to students in training and to teachers of the deaf. Written in 
a straightforward, readable style, it is also suitable for parents of deaf children and for all people 


responsible for the educational gudence of the deaf. 
Child describes a genetic ar 
the authors are presenting 
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Based on the results of experimental work Deec snd the Deat 


r the tirst time 


proach to the teaching of speech to the deaf. 


count of the principles and methc of this plan—evolved mainly by Dr. Ewing and 
f Education of the Deaf and at 
k includes a stage-by-stage discussion of 
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osely associated with the Departme 
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NOW READY! 
$5.00 


When sending remittance, please add |2c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


teaching of speecn children of ali aae 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 50c each 
(plus 5c postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





Consultation By Appointnicnt 




















Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


CAMP CHINA HALL 


CROYDON, PENNA. 
SUMMER RESIDENT CAMP 
Girls—Boys 4-12 Years 


FULL CAMP ACTIVITIES 
plus 
ORAL SPEECH — LIPREADING 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES 
MRS. S. ADELAIDE TALBOT 
1415 Greywall Lane 


Philadelphia 31, Pa. 











Park Like Grounds 
Beautiful Pine Trees 
Motel-Type Cabins 
Riding Horses 

Pony Cart 


Tennis 


a relative or an intimate friend of a deaf child. 


the winter months. 





CAMP WILDWOOD 


For Deaf and Hard of Hearing Girls 


Camp is set up exclusively for girls handicapped in this manner. 


A camp experience will be a vacation in which girls may enjoy the out-of-doors, have fun with their con- 
temporaries, and in relaxing of school schedules and normal growth assimilate what has been learned: through 


Teachers and supervisors are personnel that work in schools for the deaf during the winter months. 


Camp Wildwood, the beauty spot of the Berkshires, will open June 28 to August 23, 1954. 
two weeks at camp is required and the fee is $100.00 per week. 
For further information write to Mrs. Gladys Williams, Route 9, P.O. Box 50, Goshen, Mass. 


Sandy Beach 
Swimming 
Paddle Boats 
Duck Ponds 
Dancing Lessons 


Television 


Hearing children are accepted, if they are 


A minimum of 
Applications should be in by May 1, 1954. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 

317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 

Church St. 


1025 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) . 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
MRs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBIT’ 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 
MIss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


| Georgia 
Rome 


MISs ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
MIss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA 
1284 Beacon St., 
Phone: Beacon 


GORDON 
Brookline 


2-2430 


Mass 


Mtss Enrp S. LoFcHis 


419 Boylston St.. Zone 16. Rm. 702 | 


Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss Bagssie L. TricB 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 

Mrs. KATHRYN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


ALLING ORDMAN 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIS 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: Monument 2 


-7850 

Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate ; 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
MIss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 


WHEELER 
Street 


Miss NELLIE G. 
201 S. Mendenhall 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 


Miss LoviIsg HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, LucrLye P, TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J, WOROBSTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS ON 





ALL-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


Wouldn’t you prefer'to have 
your new hearing aid ‘‘pre- 
scription-fitted’’? That is, 
produced to correct your 
hearing loss where needed? 
You get that in the new 
Paravox TRANSonic ‘All- 
Transistor” Hearing Aid. Yes, 
it’s a hearing aid made for 
your individual hearing needs. 
PARAVOX produces the only 
hearing aid in the world that 
is ‘‘photoscription-fitted’’, 
with a photo of performance. 
Call, telephone, or write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


* 
LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 











Mareh 1954 














Lutheran Institute for the Deaf | 


Founded 1873 








A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
_ the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


For small hard of hearing children up to 
5 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ig up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
hild’s range 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes.__.._______________________.. $8.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 





REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


March 1954 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 








Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 


COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 

Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn’t Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 

Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 

Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy’s Birthday Present 

Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 

Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 


HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 











New Aids and Materials 
for 
Teaching Lipreading 


(with Manual of Instruction) 


Published primarily to aid children in 
rural and small communities lacking 
trained teachers of lipreading. 


Practice material valuable for both 
trained and untrained teachers; suitable 
for adults as well as children. 


Price $1.50 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

















ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 














High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High Sehool. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


at the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. (Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 





Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which inter- 
fere with speech while others, because of their extremely short 
interest span and easy distractibility, need special training in 
sound discrimination which is basic to speech development. 


The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills 
the great and long felt need in the speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation program of this center. 


For individual or any size group, use MELODY 
MASTER. Write for descriptive booklet. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, Ill. 


March 1954 








SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





j | : HEALTH 
A 12 Ee , ° ao AND 
MONTH ff. —_— EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC HAS 7 NEW BABIES THIS FALL 


The picture is of Kathy Sue Womack. She is now 
4 years old. Kathy Sue has been in school more 
than two years. Parents have no difficulty in mak- 
ing her understand. Mothers are trained too. 
Kathy Sue has a wide vocabulary. She is NOT re- 
tarded as so many deaf children are. The voice 
is normel, 

New babies (3 to 4 years old) come from El 
Salvador, Central America, to Canada. They TOO 
will NOT be retarded at six. 


(Parents’ address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice wid speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. Al 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HICH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH. Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard (on leave) 


Tampa, Florida 
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Igrason-stadler company 





3 


speech audiometry 





' The Model 160-B 


SThis instrument is a somewhat simplified version of the well-known Model 1160-A Re- 


' 
Reception Threshold" and ‘‘Intelligibility” tests. Contained in a sloping front, solid oak 


search Audiometer. It measures the auditory acuity of an individual using ‘Speech 


Hcabinet, the Model 160-B offers a degree of portability combined with highest accuracy 
Hond dependability. Lucite dials have been designed for minimum error in reading, thus 
enabling inexperienced personnel to administer tests with ease. 





. 





\grason-stadler company e¢ 106 hampshire street cambridge 39 e¢ mass. 


t 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore | (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. ] West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg. 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBIT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone Adams 2-7207 
Miss FRANCES H, DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone North 7-1874 
Mrs. EpNA K,. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone 7-17 


ID ) 
Du 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 83 


Phone .7 


Illinois 
O} 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 





rT l 6-220 So. State St Z ne | 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 

Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYAN 

117 East Gilbert 

Phone 6-535¢ 
Massachusetts 

Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St Brookline, Mass 


Phone Beacon 2-2430 

Miss Enrp S. LOFCHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16. Rm. 702 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss BgssiE L. TRICE 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Ms. SusIp F, VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 
Paterson 1 
MRS. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING OrpDyy 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

MrS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y 

Phone: Monument 2-7350 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURS 
330 East 63rd St... Zone 21 
Phone 3u. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 

Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G, DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 


-o 
( 


Phone 75-7 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER Gory 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 


Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greens! 


Miss NELLIE G, WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 
MIss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 


Miss LoviIseE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 





Houston 6 

Mrs, LucruueE P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. WOROESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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